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ABSTRACT 

Based on their geographical location and the relative 
size of their camp operation^ 20 resident camps were asked to conduct 
30 telephone interviews in their local community with parents of 
children who: still attended the camp, had previously attended the 
camp but did not return for the summer of 1973/ or had never attended 
the camp. Responses were received from 16 camps and interviews were 
completed with 275 families. These parents were asked about their: 
reasons for sending or not sending their children to resident camp; 
preferences for a day camp or a resident camp; family leisure time 
and vacation patterns; summer activities; membership in synagogues ^ 
temples/ and Jewish communal organizations} and socioeconomic 
background. Data were also obtained on family mobility and birth rate 
of the Jewish population. Some findings were: no significant 
relationship was found between a family^s use of resident camp 
services and the extent to which they vacationed together; families 
with children attending resident camps in 1973 most frequently cited 
personal and social development of the child as the most important 
reasons for selecting this type of camp experience; and children were 
attending resident camps for shorter registration periods than 
children attending day camps. (NQ) 
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With the dcvehipmcnt of a full-time Campinj> Service, JWB for the first time in many years, is now 
prepared to give breadth and scope to camping services that have not been available for the last few 
years. In addition to individual consultations, program materials, camping statistics, and conferences 
and institutes, some new areas of service arc beginning to emerge. The three maior areas are: 1) the 
development of Jewish camp program materials; 2) the education of communities to the value of a Jew- 
ish communal camping service and 3) the use of research and study to help camp administrators and 
community planners to look ahead as they attempt to provide good Jewish communal camping services 
in a changing society. 

Thii; approach is in keeping with and implementing the April 1972 JWB Camp Commission report 
whose recommendations include among many others: 

A. *'JWB should broaden and intensify its services to camps and serve as an advocate 
for Jewish camping. To do this the Commission recommends that JWB establish a 
continuing Committee or Commission on Camping. The Committee should include 
lay and professional leaders in Jewish camping.'* 

B. ''(Recommends) the need for research on various phases of camp operations 

With these tasks in mind the JWB Camping Services in the summer of 1973, began to survey the 
changing registration patterns emerging from our annual reports, Camp Conferences and meetings with 
individual Camp Directors. It seemed clear that the summer of 1968 was the last season most camps 
were full and had waiting lists, although some camps experienced a downward trend in registration 
prior to this year. Tlie survey of 1^73 indicated that a number of resident camps had vacant beds but 
the downward spiral in registration seemed to be diminishing. 

In 1^74. reportj> from twenty-five (25) Jewish Community Center camps on the number of camper 
days, indicated that two (2) remained the same as the summer of 1973, twelve (12) showed small to 
medium increases and eleven (11) showed small decreases. It should also be noted that one Jewish 
Community Center camp closed at the end of the 1974 season. 

Many hypotheses were advanced for this situation including the changing economy, changing pat- 
terns of leisure time use by Jewish families, lower fees for overseas trips, lower birthrate reaching the 
camp age level and others. The participants at the Annual National Conference on Jewish Camping 
and the JWB National Camping Committee, in trying to deal with these factors as they affect resident 
camp registration, recommended the Camping Services try to find some clues to what was really happening. 
This led to discussion between the Camping Services and the JWB Program Development and Research 
Services about how we could seek out some information that might be helpful to Resident Camp Directors 
as they plan ior the future. 



' "Report of the Commission on Jewish Camping" April 3, 1972, Document No. 72-410-6. 
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The t'OdiHM'ati vc cfforis Ivtwoni two JWB Sorvicfs and the coopcraiion of a ^^roup of coiu'crncil 
Camp Dirci'lors ri'snlu'd in this presentation. We hope that those who read this study reco^Mii/.e that the 
findings are only clues found in those Jewish eomnninities parlieipatin^ in ihe project. As Camps, Jew- 
ish Connnuniiy Centers, and Federations explore the meaning of these rinilin,t;s, it is important thai they 
he tested hually hy each community and adapted to local conditions. 

'I'he formal used in pre sen tint; this study provides the essential hi^'hli^'lus of the study finding's at 
the hei;innini;. The iniplica lions su^^'ested by these findings are presented at ihc end of the report. We 
hope you find tliis format helpful. 



ALFRED DOBROF 

Director of Camping .Services 

RO^LYN \\\ KRIFCSFFLP 
Camping Consultant 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 



I. r-"iiniilii«s inii.v 1h' si-iuliiiK tlii'ir cliildnii to losidi-nt i-iinips Cor sliortor iHTiotls of timi' duriiiK Uu! sum 
mi>r aiul for a k'ssi-r iuiiuIkt of total years. 

•2. Families with i-hildrtMi atti'iidiiiK resident camps in 197,') most fretiuently eite iK-rsonal and social 
(iijvelopmont of (lie cliild as tlie uiDSt important reasons for selecting this ty|K' of cnmp experience. 

a. Only i> snuil! minority of tliese parents view the enhancement of Jewisli heritage Jewish identifien- 
lion, and -Jewish education as a primary roason for scndinR their ciiiidren to resident camp. 

-1. Children are attendiiiK resident camps for mucli sliorter registration periods tlian ciiiidren attending 
day camps. 

5. Children are attending resident camps for a fewer nuuibe- of total years than children attending day 
camps. 

(J. Families not sending their children to resident camps most frequently said they did not do so Ix;- 
causc the children were too young or too immature for such an e.\i)erience. 

7. Families with children previously attending resident camps most frequently cited their children as 
not wanting to go to camp or Ijoing too old as the reasons for not sending them to camp again in 1973. 

8. Children not attending any camp program in 1973 spent their summer working, staying at home or 
visiting relatives. 

9. No significant relationship was found tetween a family's use of resident camp services and the 
extent to which they vacationed together. 

10. Families most frequently spent their leisure time traveling in the United States, visiting friends or 
relatives, staying at a resort hotel or staying at home. 

11. Family membership in communal organizations or facilities was not significantly related to their use 
of resident camp programs. 

12. Families with membership in a synagogue or temple were much more likely to have children attending 
resident camp in 1973 than families without such membership. 

13. Costs are not cited as a primary reason in deciding to send children to resident camp by the over- 
whelming majority of families. 

14. Family mobility is not a factor influencing the families' use of resident camp programs. 

15. Declines experienced in the registration of children for resident camps may well be related to the 
declining birth rate. 
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uack(;round 



ltiii-m« ilic [inM s,.\vv;il >ciii>. ii larj^c Miiiiilicr ol' rcsiilciil c'aiii|)> iiiiilcT .Icuish ( 'niiiinnnilv (Vnin- 
■uv\ (v.iiiiiiuiial tiii>|.icM.> have Ihm'ii c'X|)cTi.'iu'iiiK a iinl iccalilc diviim' in llu iuiihIkt .iC raniili.'s iv.;i>i(.rmf,' 
ilu'ir cliildivn Tor c'anip. Tlic. .IWH VcarlK.ok of li)7:i |)iii|)niiii.s ih,. |K'ri.Kl l!t(iS 1'I72 a> ihc parliciil iv 
lime wiu'ii .MinilliiK.nis dnippcd. in si.nic cmsi-s Hiis dcidinc was .s.> scvciv iliai camps anVvl.-d iiad Id 
Icrmiiiai.' ..r cousolidalc ilicir opciatioiiJ in n(li..r eases llu-y were liic-d will, du- lu-ccssiiv .ircMcid 
iiiK llu' ivnistiaii.m iKTi.Ki lor vim\) t-iirol Imciil in llw 1u.|k's tlial additional fampcrs coidi! lonnd Ibi 
III.' camp season. Knrllicr awravalinu (lie silnal ion.' niaiiv camps also had |o expand (lie Kcoura pineal 
l«<uin.lari.'.s widdn wliieli lliey recrwiied potential campers. Tiuis, as the demam! lor resident e;i,npin,.,' 
rieerea.sed. many camps found it necessary to explore every possd)le way of inereasin« tlicMr |)otenlial 
pool or supply of eampi'r.s.-' 

Although ••the trend seemed to come loan emi in 1(172, when eamps repoi-li'd no liirlher decdinc- in 
registration." ' more iceent insights snuKesI that only a temporary plateau was reaehed, Sinec^ then 
eamps have a^ain experienced a deidinin« camper enrollment. 

'i'hi.s exixTienee of the UKiO's and early i97()'s is in sharp contrast to the earlier peri.xl of l!!.")!) s 
through most t.f the UKiU's when demand for resident cami)inK was very hi«h. During this earlier perhnl 
many eamps expanded their capacity as (iniekly as additional .s|)ace and resources iK-eamc avnilahle. 
When the di-mand shifted, however, nian> found theinselvos with an inereasinKly lin-«e nundK-r of nidilled 
IkhIs. Coinhined with sharply increased operatinK costs, the inevitable crunch occnnvd. Cnmp sur 
I)luses iK-canie camp deficits. There were exceptions to thi.s reality, of couv^v. Certain eamps con 
tinned to Konerate a demand for Ihoir services in excess of their capaeity. Some ex|)anded their o|K-m 
lion during this sami- peritxl of time. It is the writer's understand inn, however, that (hesi. camps tended 
to U' in the minority. 

Thus, as cam|)s were faced with a fjrowiuK concern, camp directors and their hoards of directors 
hecame involv.nl in sharply ev.lnatinK all aspects of camp life. They bcKan to ask .sonic important 
questions. Facilities, pro-rim. and fees hocamo a focal point for attention. Wonld the upRradinf; of 
facilities or changes in program servo to increase the demand for resident campiuK? Would fee. increases 
result in fewer families rcsi.stering their children for camp or were camp fees alreadv seen a.s Ikmuk too 
high for famdy ImdKcts? Was the decline related to shifting ixitterns ni the way families utilizetl their 
leisure time" These were some of the questions to which answers were needed. 

la the Fall of 197:]. a nnmluir of camp directors working with JWB's Director of CampinK .Servici-s 
.suggested that JWB underuike a study that would address these ciuestioa.s. Conducted l.y .JWli s I'm 
gram Devx'lopment a-.d liesearch Services, and Camping Services, a survey was in.stituted to explore the 
impact of .Jewish family leisure time patterns on resident camp utilization. 
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Sample 

I rom .1 iHiii'iit Ml po|ml:ii imi ol' i»7 iT^idrin i';uiii)s niulrr isli ( 'i)inimiiu(\ ( ^riitrr di" I'dmnunn I 
iiuspuTs ;i strti! iTiivl ^Minpli- nl'^d r!nnp> \v:is srliu-liMl tor Ww smvrx, Ciunps wvrc i-Iidsimj based on 
ilu'ir tiroi-nplnciil liK-utioii ami llu' r»'l'Uivt' siM» of iIumt i-amp opiM-atum. Ivirh iMinp lluis sclci'tcd 
was askrd In i-ondiu'i hdrplumi' iiUiTvit'Ws in llitMr hn-al comnumUy. 'I'lMi iJitiM'vioNN s wvrt' to ln^ 
wilh partMilN ol'tdiildnMi still atliMulinK thr isinip: tiMi iiiUTvii'Ws with paiiMils of I'liilclri'n aiUMMUnl 
till' camp |)ri'viniisl\ hat did not riMiini lor the smniucT i)f IMT-'t; and ten inlrrvicws with iMHMits of chil 
dnMj wlw» ni'Ncr atl(MuU*d thr caiui). 

Thi' csnnps partit'ipalin^' in Ihc stiuly were aski»d (o d(»\vlop a list of laniiliivs I'or of Ihr 
tliriM' catcpn ii's spi\i'il umI . sidi't'tln^ i*vi»r.\' third laniily ibr a ttdiMdjoni' inliM'vicw. 

This proci'dnri' was di^vtdoptMl to provide n sampU' r(»pr(»sc»ntnl ivi' of tlu' hroador universe of 
eainps. mid the fauiilii's interviewi'd rel'lected thrive ^,TtHips of primary coni'ern. For most of tlu' eanips, 
identilyin^: familii's in the first two eali^«,'()ries re|)resentod a fairly strai^luforwanl prooednre. To 
identify families in the third catt»p)ry. however, was a more diffienlt task, hi order to sni'eessfnlly 
aeeomplish (his task, camps were asked to consult with their local Jewish Cnmminuty Center or Jew- 
ish l'\'derali(Mi for tlie names of families residing in the community. 

Of the twenty camps wlio agreed to participate in tlie study, responses were received from 
sixteen camps and interviews were completed with families. No respoases were received from 
camps in the sample located ia Canada, or in tlie Western region of the United Stiites. hi addition, 
only a few responses were received from tlie Southern region of the United States. As a result, al • 
lliouf,'h tlie ori^'iaal sample selection provided for ^eo^aphical representatioa. the actual responses 
indicate that tlie reader should use caution in making; any generalizations from the riridirigs to their 
own conmuinities and to the Uaited States aad Canada as a whole. 

One final comment ahout tlie Baniple is necessary. As one cPiiip director"* * pointed out, since 
the telephone interviews aiost probably took place during eamp office hours wliich were likely to be 
l)Otween 9:0() a.m. • B 00 p.m.. families where l)0th pareats were working or siagle parent families 
where the one parent was working wrndd not have been included in the interviews. Thus, the sample 
is possibly over-representative of the aiore traditional intact faaiily where only one parent works and 
under representative of iatact families witii two working parents or single parent families. 



The Parent Interview 

\n interview sciiedulc covering cacii of the areas of concern to tiic survey was developed and 
reviewed by a selective number of crmp directors and nieml)ers of the J\V13 professicmal staff. Rased 
up{)n the concerns and eonimeats expressed by this group, tlie preliminary interview schedule was re- 
fined and subjected to pro-testing l)y the camp directors of the Wei -Mot Caaips located in New York 
City. 



4 . ' 

BfiKotl on the intnrviow oxperiencc s of Stove Turner. Assistant Director. Surprise Ln ke Camps, Ne'A- Yo-k Ct^y. 
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Tlir Wri {\m\)s rnrruMl (Oit ihr pn» ios{ of the mtt^rvunv Si lHulule wtlli 111) iVniiilios (iiu'ludiiii,' 
r;im)lii's rniiit r;u'h nf thr siuiiph' j^r<m))s Id rnii^liliTiMl Tlir int\)nn;il ion ^'lunrd iViMii lln'si* inter 



An liJis iH'rn nnird pri'\ ioiis I \\ ii lotal 01*27.") (Miniliivs purl icMpMicd in lh(» prosiMit snrvry nnd in 
I'hidiMl in tlu'sp rnniilios \\vn» (i:i7 HiildriMi. Most oniioso lamilirs Uri) had 2 or :t HiildrcMi living 
homo with n^huivoly t'owvr hiivinu only ono oliihl (17'm) or four or inoro (10";.) ohildroii n( hoiiK\ 

Tho pr(Mh)nunanl a^'(>s of tho rliihh'on varitMl an'ordinji to thoir birth ordor, as wonUl t»Npoot(HK 
Tho ohh-sl ol'onvh Inmily woro Kom^rally U^twotMi dio a«oH of M-K) yoars Cirr:,) or 1M:1 years Cir;.). 
th(> rost ran^'in^' down to H yoars of a^'(\ Tht» socoiul oldest childrtMi wore j,vnerally 1 1-1.'^ yours CVr.) 
or 810 yoars (2t)";j with a fair miinlHT (!()%) Udow 8 years of a^'e and relatively few al)ove M yt>ars of 
a«e. hi laniilies with niorc» than two eliildren (third, lonrth aad fifth horn), (he yoanj^est were Konorally 
under 10 years ofa^v. lOieh a^c* wronp was about et|ually divided into males and females. 

Of the families interviewed whose ehildrea atteaded resident eamp during the snminer of 107;]. a 
majority (o!";.) atteaded camps spoasored by Jewish Community Centers or VM-YWIlAs. Twcnty-seven 
per eent attended camps sponsored by otlier Jewish communal orKtuiizaticms sucii ns Federations. Zionist 
«nmps t)r synnjto^nos. Ia-»ss than one-fourth attended camps sponsored by iion-sectiiriau social work 
aj,i'ncies ((1%) or |)rivate (Ninips (1(5%). Ik^eausc of the particular population of interest specified for 
the study, such a disirihation was anticipatecL i.e.. it was expected that the sample would Ik? biased 
in the direction of families usin^ camps under Jewish Community Center or other Jewish communal aus 
pices. 

About one half of these children attended camps for one-three week |X?riods. The remainder 
were e(iiuiily divided into'«roups stayiuK at camp for four weeks, si.x weeks or seven-nine weeks. Fn 
addition, a sul)stiintial majority of these children ((18%) had also attended resident camps in previous 
years. For most, however (57%). they had attended resident camps for two years or less. 

Thus, a iwittern emerges which su^;RCsts that families may lie sending their children to resident 
camps for shorter |x?riods of time duriag the summer and for a lesser number of total years. Whether 
this pattern is a relatively new one can only 1x5 answered by the experiences of camp directors with 
camp registration during the past five years. Reflecting Ixick on my own years of experience in full 
time resident camping during the I9oO's and HQ's, I recall large numl)ers of cam|)ors returning year after 
year for four, five or six years - finally graduating to special teen age camping programs that were 
usually oversuhscrilied. 

* 

If the pattern observed in this study is a relatively new one. however, the potential consequences 
im^ of great import. Camps will Ix? required to syyend an increasingly larger proportion of their time, 
energy, and resources in geaerating a broad enough pool of potential campers to fill camper vacaacies. 
To further exacerUite this situation, the present economic situation may force families to forego or de- 
lay registering their children for camp. 
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Reasons For Sending Children To Resident Camp 



The families whose children attended resident camp during the summer of 1973 were asked to rank 
in order of importance their reasons for selecting this type of summer experience for their children. A 
total of 31 different responses were given, of which only those of greatest frequency are listed. The 
most important reasons given were the following: 

1. personal development of the child such as increased independence and self-discipli'ie (16%); 

2. social development of the child such as making friends and living with peers (13%); 

3. program activities (11%); 

4. living in a country environment (8%); 

5. having fun (7%); 

6. friends also attending resident camp (5%); 

7. working parents (3%); 

8. educational purposes (3%); 

9. enhancement of Jewish heritage, Jewish identification, and Jewish education (3%); 

10. being with other Jewish children (3%); 

11. getting away from siblings (3%); 

12. other (25%) percentage distributions of the twenty remaining responses were not 
large enough to warrant specification. 

It seems that parents tend to view the resident camp experience as one which can play an important 
role in the personal and social development of their children. The separation of the childrfrom home to 
what can generally Ix? assumed to be a supportive group living environment, the opportunities for indepen- 
dence, and the opportunities for making new friends are seen as important attributes of the resident camp. 
In addition, the opportunities for children to be exposed to a wide range of program activities and to a 
country environment are also seen as important considerations. 

That only a small minority of these parents (3%) viewed the enhancement of Jewish heritage, Jew- 
ish identification, and Jewish education as a primary reason for sending their children to camp may seem 
somewhat surprising. Yet. parents emphasizing such an experience for their'children might be more 
likely to seek out the specialized camp programs sponsored by synagogues or other Jewish communal 
agencies. In those instances where Center camps have developed strong Jewish components in their 
camp programs, the camps may not have sufficiently communicated this etnphasis to families in the com- 
munity. Another possibility is that families may view a Jewish component in the form of Jewish atmo- 
sphere. Jewish staff and campers as desirable but not necessarily as their primary consideration in 
selecting a resident camp. The-study data would indicate that self-development is the primary goal. 
Thus, families may feel that their childrens' Jewish education and identity needs are satisfied during 
the year via Hebrew school, temples and synagogues, etc., arid the summer represents an appropriate 
break from these involvements. 

13 
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The Campers Attending Day Camp 



Approximately 22% or i ll of (he cluklren examined in this stndy attended day camp d^nn^r ^^^^ 
summer of 1973, Of' this nnmbor, a majority (51"o) attended camps sponsored by Jewish C^^"^"^iinity 
Centers and YM-YWRAs, again cxpcceod. Ar "Iditional 27% attended camps under private ^^^spi^l^y. 
13% attended niunici|xil playground recreation pn)^?i*ams; ">% attended other social work ageii^.V Progp^^ 
and 4% attended day camps sponsored by syiiai^ogues or other Jewish organizations. 

Children attending day camps exhibit very diftereiit registration patterns than those attending 
resident camps. As Table T indicates 



TABLE I 
Type of Camp 



Registration 
Pattern 



213(100%) 138(100%) 
45,C2 p<.001 

there is a significant relationship Ixjtween the type of camp children attend and the length of time Tqj. 
which they are registered. Children attending resident camp have only a small percentage of Uioir group 
enrolled for full summer programs (18%), while a much larger percentage of the day camp groUP (42%) 
registered for full summer programs (7-9 wceksK In addition, 20% of those attending day camDs ro^jg. 
tered for six week programs; 25% rogisterocl for four week progi-ams; and a relatively small pe^'centa^^, 
(1:3%) registered for progi-ams lasting three weeks or less, hi short, the majority of resident campcj^g 
are attending camp tor four weeks or less while the majority of day campers are attending camP for p^^j,. 
weeks or more. 



3 weeks or less 
A weeks 
6 weeks 
7-9 weeks 



Resident 

96 (45%) 
43 (20%) 
36 (17%) 
38 (18%) 



Day 

18 a3%) 

35 (25%) 
28 (20%) 
57 (42%) 



When the relationship is examined between the type of camp attended and the numl)er of P^'evious 
years of attending such camps, a similar pattern emerges. As Table 11 indicates, only a minority 
children attending resident camps have previously attended such camps for two years or more, ^^hile a 
majority of children attending day camps have previously attended these camps for at least tN^o years, 
fa fact. 52% of the day campers have l)een attending day camps for four or more years as comP^'^^cd to 
22% for resident campers. 

One possibility that might account for this difference might be that parents register thei^* ^hilcl^en 
for day camp programs at an earlier age. e.g,, under the age of eight years, thereby making it P°^sibie 
for the children to attend such camps for a longer number of years. Yet at the same time, although 
children ifiay l)egin resident camp at a somewhat older age, such camps also make it possible for chii^ 
dren to attend for many years. As a result, this possibility does not seem to sufficiently explain the 
pattern indicated. 
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TABLE II 



Type of Camp 



Resident 

83 (57%) 
31 (21%) 
15 (10%) 
7 ( 5%) 
10 ( 7%) 



Number of Years 
Previously Attended 



6 years or more 



less tlian 2 years 



3 years 

4 years 

5 years 



25 (31%) 
14 (17%) 
23 (29%) 
10 (12%) 
9 (11%) 



146(100%) 81(100%) 




23.08 



p< .001 



It may Ix? more likely that the pattern noted earlier, that families may be sending their children to 
resident camps for shorter periods of time during the summer and for a lesser number of total years, may 
he related to the relative costs of camping. For a soniewliat comparable expenditure of dollars, fami- 
lies are able to register their children for day cramp programs lasting as much as twice as long as resi- 
dent camp ex[X)riences. Thus, where families are concerned with providing their children with struc- 
tured camping experiences lasting most or all of the summer, day camp may be the program of choice. 
This would be a major consideration for single parent families where the parent with child custody is 
working. 

Reasons tor Sending Children to Day Camp 

Families with children attending day ca:np programs during the summer of 1973 were also asked to 
rank in order of importance their reasons for selecting these programs. A total of 33 different responses 
were given. Those reasons which occurred with the greatest frequency are provided below; 

1. to give the child something to do (22%); 

2. social development of the child (20%); 

3. relief to parents (7%); 

4. opportunity for the child to enjoy summer vacation time (6%); 

5. personal development of the child (6%); 

6. friends attending day camp (5%); 

7. a good experience for the child (4%); 

8. provide supervised activity-keep child off the streets (4%); 

9. parents working (3%); 

10. child not yet ready for resident camp experience (3%); 

11. opportunity to.be with other Jewish children (3%); 

12. other (17%) 
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As with resident camp, families view program activities and the social development of their chil- 
dren as primary reasons for selecting day camp. Personal development of the child is much less fre- 
quently cited by those parents as a reason for selecting a day experience for their children. 



Reasons for Not Sending Children to Resident Camp 

Families with children attending day camps were asked to indicate their reasons for selecting n 
day camp program instead of a resident- camp program. The overwhelming response was that their chil- 
dren were too young or immature for such -in e.xperience (50%). For many families (12%) the cost of 
resident camp was too high, i.e., they felt they could not afford it. Other reasons given (10%) was that 
the children did not want to go to "sleep-away camp" or their friends were attending day camp (6%). 
These responses were somewhat surprising because it was felt that cost or the leisure time pattern of 
families would Ije given as the most important reasons. That they were not, raises some interesting 
questions for discussion. 



Children Not Attending Camp Programs 



Of the 320 children ,^ did not attend camp during the summer of 1973, approximately one-half 
(04%) indicated that they r : , ..Hiviously attended resident camp. Of this group, 34% had attended for 
only one previous summer but almost half (44%) had attended for 2-3 summers, and 22% had attended 
for four or more summers. 

Parents of these children were asked to indicate why they did not send their children back to 
resident camp. The most frequently cited reason was that the child did not want to go to camp (25%) 
This was especially true for the oldest children in each family, suggesting that many of the children 
felt they had outgrown camp. This is also supported by the fact that the second most commonly ex- 
pressed reason cited by parents was that their children were too old (20%). Other reasons mentioned 
were the following: child was too young (10%); cost of camp (12%); family had other vacation plans 
(S^'n); and child's friends not at camp (7%). 

About one-half of the children who did not attend any camp program durihg the summer of 1973 
had previously attended day camp -most having gone for two or three summers. When the parents of 
these children were asked their reasons for not sending their children back to day camp, they too cited 
the most important reason teing that their children were too old (30%). Other reasons given were- 
children did not want to go (especially true for the older children in each family, 18%); cost of camp 
(14%); and the family had other vacation plans (11%). 

Finally, the parents of the children who did not go to camp last summer were asked how their 
children had actually spent their summer in 1973. Among the older children, about 2Wo worked and 
most of the rest either stayed at home, visited relatives or spent their time at the beach. Only 8% 
of the older children indicated that they went to summer school. Among the younger children, there 
was a aharp drop in the number who either worked or went to summer school as might be expected. 
There was also a concomitant increase in the percentage of children ataying home, going to the beach, 
visiting relatives and vacationing with the family. 
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Family Leisure Time Patterns 



One of the mujor questions to wliich tliis study was addressed was whether the changin^^ pattern 
of rogistnitioii for resident camps was related to change in the leisure time patterns of families. In 
order to examine this relationship, five categories of the relative use of resident camp services by 
families was specified. These categories are listed below: 

1 . FMimilies who had at least one child going to resident camp in 1973. 

2. Families who had at least one child going to day camp but no cliildren going to 
resident camp in 1973. 

3. Families who had no children going to either day or resident camp in 1973 but 
who luui at least one child who had previously gone to resident camp. 

4. Families whose children had never gone to resident camp but had attended day 
camp prior to, but not during 1973. 

5. Families whose children had never attended camp. 



Vacation Patterns 



In general, there was no significant relationship between a family's use of resident camp services 
and the extent to which they vacationed together. The overwhelming majority of families were charac- 
terized by great similarity in their leisure time patterns. Most families took only one vacation a year 
(70%), and these vacations averaged one to two weeks in duration (90%). The largest percentage of 
families (32%) spent their vacations traveling in the United States with an additional 27% visiting friends 
or relatives; 12% staying at home; 11% staying at a resort hotel; 8% camping, and 5% renting a summer 
home. 

When actual family vacation patterns were examined for the year 1972, the year prior to the study, 
a distinct relationship was found l)etween a family's vacationing together and its use of camping ser- 
vice. As the level of camp use decreased, the likelihood of the family vacationing together increased. 
This finding though significant, does not necessarily suggest that families failed to register their 
children for camp programs because they decided to vacation as a family unit. Rather, it is more likely 
that when children si)end their summer vacation at home, they are included in any vacation plan made by 
the family. Further, since the typical vacation is only of a relatively short duration, parents still have 
to make some decision about how their children will spend the major portion of their summer vacation 
period. 

The kinds of vacations actually taken by families in 1972 was very similar to the general pattern 
suggested earlier. The largest percentage of families (35%) spent their vacation traveling in the United 
States, with an additional 16% visiting friends or relatives; 12% staying at a resort hotel; 11% staying at 
home, etc. 
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Summer Activities 



Approximately one-half of all families questioned indicated that during the summer months they had 
a family membership in no recreation program or facility other than the local Jewish Community Center. 
When families did Ixjlong to other programs, they tended to choose swim anc; golf clubs or utilized commu- 
nity Ixiaches. Family membership in two or more recreation programs or facilities was not significantly 
related to the use of resident camp progi-ams. Whether a family belonged to the local Jewish Community 
Center, country club, swim or tennis club, etc., alone or in combination, did not appear to influence their 
decision to send their children to resident camp. 



Membership in Synagogues, Temples, and Jewish Communal Organizations 



Families with membership in a synagogue or temple were much more likely to have their children 
attending resident camp in 1973 (72%) than those families without such membership (28%). This pattern 
also holds for families who are members of other Jewish communal organizations such as B'nai Brith, 
Hadassah, ORT, etc. Of those families with children attending resident camp in 1973, 63% were mem- 
bers of such organizations, while 37% were not members. Thus, it is possible that families with mem- 
bership in their local synagogue or temple, or those active in other Jewish communal organizations may 
provide resident camps with a continuing and expanded resource for recruiting campers. 



Costs, Family Leisure Time Patterns, and Resident Camp Uses 



The types of vacations taken by families seems to suggest the possibility that a large number are 
selecting the less expensive vacation options. 47% of the fami lies spent their vacation periais visiting 
friends or relatives, staying at home, or camping. It may be that such choices are related to cost factors, 
i.e., families feel less able or are less willing.to become involved in more costly vacations. It may also 
be that families are selecting these less expensive options because they are viewed as being more desir- 
able. If, however, one speculates that costs are a factor for many families, then it would be reasonable 
to expect that these families might consider cost as an important factor in reaching their decision about 
resident camp. Yet, when parents were asked to rank their reasons in order of importance for not sending 
their children to resident camp, cost was not suggested as a major factor by the overwhelming majority. 
As noted eurlier. 12% of the families with children attending day camp, and 12% of the families without 
any children in camping programs cited this reason. What then might account for this difference? It is 
the inve.stigator's feeling that two possibilities have to be considered in particular. 

First, the families interviewed for this survey can be characterized as being of a relatively high 
socio-economic status. Educationally, 73% of the parents had either attended or graduated from college 
with 25% of thom having obtained graduate school degrees. Obly 4% of the parents had not completed a 
high soliodl educntion. 

Economically, 6\% of the families reported an annual income above $15,000, Of this total, 41% 
had an income above ^^20,000 per year, ami almost one fourth (23%) had incomes higher than $30,000 per 
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Obviously, for such a group, the cost of sending a child to camp might be a relevant consideration, 
Inil secondary to the more important factors cited previously, i.e. personal and social development, pro- 
gram, etc. 

A second possibility is that when the data for this study had been collected, the impact of the pre- 
sent economic situation had not yet begun to affect families. It might therefore be reasonable to assume 
that the cost of resident camp would be considered as a more important factor than previously. Only 
with time and the experiences of camps in tlie next year or two can the impact be more fully assessed. 
At a minimum, camps will need to collect data which will permit such an evaluation. 



Family Mobility 

The mobility of families was considered as another possible factor that might be influencing the 
use of resident camps. It was assumed that families moving frequently to new communities and to new 
states would possibly be characterized by transitional attitudes and a lack of roots in their communities. 
This might mean Ic^ss awareness of and. less investment in community programs and services, and there- 
fore loss use ' sident camp programs. 

The data collected on mobility by the National Jewigh Population Study indicates that except for 
the youngest (20-24) and oldest (over 65) age groups, an essentially inverse proportion exists between 
the length of current residence in the same city and age. As the age of individuals increases, the like- 
hood for their moving from their present residence decreases. For example, 42% of the individuals in 
the age group 30-34 are still living in the same city as they were in 1965 as compared to 49% for the age 
group 35 3.9. 63% for the age group 40^4, 67% for the age group 45-49 and 50-54. 

Most of the parents in the study sample were in the age groups 30-39, and 40-49. Of the husbands, 
50% were 40 49 years of age with an additional 35% being 30-39 years of age. The wives were younger, 
with 55% being 30-39 years of age and 34% being 40-49 years of age. 

In general, families appear to have more stable residential and community living patterns than would 
be expected from the data reported by the National Jewish Population Study. A substantial majority of 
families (74%) have resided at their present address for five years or more with 7% of the families living 
at their present residence less than two years and 6% living at their present residence less than one year. 
71% of all the families own their own home. In addition, 87% of the families have lived in the same com- 
munity for five years or more with only 3% residing in the community less than one year. 

Such a pattern would suggest that mobility would not be likely to play a major role in influencing 
families' decisions to send their children to resident camp. At the same time, the fact that 13% of the 
families have been in their present residence for two years or less might suggest that there are a number 
of families who may be unaware of the resident camp programs. These families, once pinpointed, could 
represent an important target group to be reached by the Jewish Community Center and other Jewish com- 
munal camps in the community. 



"Mobility Factij for PlnnniriK," National Jewish Population Study (New York: Council of Jewish Federation and Welfare 
Funds. I 974). pp. I -6. 
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Birth Rate and the Jewish Population 



rol ,foJ ' T-T °^ camps by families might bo 

or th s not.on H,gh levels .n the birth rate took place in the last half of the 1950's with new all-tin.e 
lows l^o.nK posted ,n 1972 and 197.3; the trend seems to be continuing in 1974.«- 

in l<^^Tu 7'^ fT" "^'IV' '''' °^ ^ ''''' "'^^^ "P 10.8% of the population 

.n 19o0, 1 1 .3.0 of the population ,n I960 and 8.3% of the population in 1970. Children between the ages 
of 0-9 years made up 8.8% of the population in 1950, 10.4% of the population in 1960. and 9.7% of the 

the declme ,n the.r numbers might account in part for the decline in resident camp registration. 

This concern assumes a dimension of even greater magnitude when the data is examined solely for 
the Jewish population. Focusing only on the age groups, 0-4 years, 5-9 years, and 10-14 vears whic 

zr^r^'^'^i^T °^ ^°"p- ^^^^^ 

hvln r . n 1? appro.ximately 238 children per 1000 of the total Jewish population bc- 

hveen he ages o 0-14 years. This figure increased to a high of 282 per 1000 in 1960. In 1965 the 
f igure decrease to 62 per 1000 and in 1970 it reached a low of 225 per 1000. Projecting ahead to 1975 
It IS very probable that the decline will reach 181 per 1000. «• 

birth raToTttwth M '^^'-V-^P-'^-d by resident camps in general .irrors the declining 
to 1 1 ng a^^^^^^^^^ broader population, it is possible that this declining registration was related 

to cl.angmg attitudes or some other factors. But whatever the cause, it is reasonable to assume that fhP 
pattern has been accentuated by the declining birth rate. Followed to its logical cone s Tf t e • 
rate continues to decline significantly, or even level off in the future, there will be fewer childre whoare 

increase in compeution among resident camps, day camps, and non-camp programs for children. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

^ZlTr T f 7' " ^""'^ "'-^•"^ -ith other camps 

where registration has also dropped significantly. 



siZTTtL'^cln^^^'lglT)] p"";"'"""*' American Fer.ili.y - June 1974.- Current Populo.jon Rennr,. (WnshinR.on. D.C. 
^• S...,s.,c.>.Ab..ra.. of .H. United S.. .es I D7g , (Washington. D.C. Bureau of the Census. July 1972). pp. 8-10. 
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2. Since mmilies most fVcqucully rank the personal and social development of the child as 
tiio most important attribute of the resident camp, camps need to maximize this factor in 
the literature and in their eonmiunications with the broader community, i.e., camps should 
point up their potential role in providing' opportunities for children to develop gi'eater self- 
discipline, gi-eater independence, and opprrtunities to relate more effectively to their 
poors in a supportive environment away from home. 

]. Since families are sending their children to resident camps for shorter registration periods 
and for shorter number of years, camps may need to explore new ways of reaching out to 
the community. For example, resident camps and day camps might develop joint camping 
I)ackagcs for families providing both kinds of experiences for children. Some camps have 
already begun such a process. 

4. Clamps emphasizing the Jewish component as one of their primary programs and services 
need to communicate the meaning of this component in camp life more effectively to fam- 



ilies. 



5. Many children do not return to camp tecause they outgrow the experience. Camps may 
l)e able to hold this age group if they expand or develop programs which both children and 
parents view as highly desirable. Recent conversations with some camp directors suggest 
that even some of previously highly desired teen programs are having registration problems, 
r^erhaps, co.sts which are often higher for such programs are emerging as a more significant 
factor than previously. 

6. Many families are selecting less expensive vacation options for themselves. Perhaps, 
camps can ijuild on this phenomenon by using part or all of their facilities differently. It 
may be that the cycle has come the full turn and the time has once again come for the ex- 
pansion of family camping programs. Such programs would meet the potential needs of 
families seeking the less expensive vacations as well as those concerned with costs. 

7. Although only a small minority of families cited costs as a major reason for not using 
resident camps, this group may grow in size if the present economic situation continues. 
Camps need to consider providing families with a greater array of options for paying for 
the cost of camp. Extended payments for fees as is now being done in many Jewish Com- 
munitv Centers represents one such possibility. 
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15 East 26th Street • New York, N.Y. 10010 • Tel: (212) 532-4949 • Cable Jewelbo, New York 



September 10, 1973 



I am pleased to advise yon the .J^VB Camping Service is conducting a study of the leisure 
time patterns of Jewish families and their impact on resident camp services. This sub- 
ject has been of considerable* concern to Center Executive Directors and Camp Directors 
and we plan to present the findings at the Annual Camp Directors Conference in early 
January. 

To gather the necessary data we are asking a selected group of Camp Directors to arrange 
for conducting 30 telephone interviews in their local communities. The sample will be 
divided into three categories of 10 interviews in each of the following population groups: 

A. Parents of children who attended camp this summer. 

B. Parents of campers who attended camp last summer or the summer before, 
and still eligible, but did not use the resident camping service this summer. 

C. Parents who never used the summer agency resident camp service for their 
children who are still eligible. 

The questionnaires, now being tested, will include specific instructions to help determine 
which fa mi lies will be interviewed and how you should have the interviews conducted. We 
expect the interviews to start on October 1st, and be completed by November 10th and re- 
turned to us. This will give us the necessary time to analyze the data and prepare a re- 
port in time for the January Camp Directors Conference. 

Since our timetable for the study is very tight we need to know immediately if your camp 
will participate with us in this important project. I hope you will return the enclosed 
postcard to me as quijkly as possible so we can proceed with the study. If you have 
any further questions please let me know. 



I look forward to your joining us in the study. 



Sincerely, 
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ALFRED DOBROF 
Director 

Camping Services 
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APPENDIX B 
CAMPING QUESTIONNAIRE 



October 1973 



NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 
15 East 26th Street New York, N.Y, 10010 



JWB CAMPING SURVEY 



I. INTRODUCTION: 
Hel lo: 

's I am calling on behalf of . 

of staff person) (name of camp) 

We are presently undertaking a survey of how families plan for their Children's 
and total family summer vacation needs. We are conducting this study to im- 
prove services to families in the community. 

With your permission, I would like to ask you some questions. I wi 1 1 only take 
10 to 20 minutes of your time. 



'^(INTERVIEWER: Do not Include children attending college out-of-town. 

Include al 1 children at home. Check only one response.) 

lA. How many children in your* family are now living at home? 

(a) none 

(b) one 

(c) two 

(d) three 

(e) four 

(f) five or more 



^(INTERVIEWER: Begin with the oldest child living at home and continue down 
to the youngest child at home giving their sex and age. Say, 
"Could you give us the sex and age of each of your children 
living at home beginning with your oldest child.'') 

2A. CHILD #1: (oldest child at home) 



(a) under 8 years 

(b) 8-10 years 

(c) 1 1-13 years 

(d) 14-16 years 

(e) 17 years or older 



SEX: AGE: 

(a) male 

(b) female 
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2B. CHILD ttli 



SEX: 

(a) male 

(b) female 



AGE: 



(a) under 8 years 

](b) 8-10 years 

(c) 1 1-13 years 

](d) 14-16 years 

(e) 17 years or older 



2C. CHILD #3: 



SEX: 



(a) male 

(b) female 



AGE: 



(a) under 8 years 

|(b) 8-10 years 

(c) 1 1-13 years 

|(d) 14-16 years 

(e) 17 years or older 



2D. CHILD #4: 



SEX: 



AGE; 



(a) male 

(b) female 



(a) under 8 years 

](b) 8-10 years 

(c) 1 1-13 years 

"(d) 14-16 years 

(3) 17 years or older 



2E. CHILD #5: (youngest child at home) 



SEX: 



AGE; 



(a) male 

(b) female 



(a) under 8 years 

](b) 8-10 years 

(c) 11-13 years 

(d) 14-16 years 

(e) 17 years or older 



3- any of these children attend a camp program this past summer? 

(a) yes; # of chi]d(ren) ^ 

(b) no; # of child(ren) " 

-(INTERVIEWER: Q.uestions 4-12 beginning on page 3 are to be asked of parents 
whose children did attend a camp program this past summer. 
If the children did not attend a camp program this past 
summer, skip to questions 13-17 in section Mi, beginning 
on page 5 • If some children living at. home attended camp 
and some did not, both sections are to be completed.) 
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II. CHILDREN ATTENDING A CAMP PROGRAM IN THE SUMMER OF 1973; 



-•^(INTERVIEWER: Check all that apply and refer back to question 2A-2E for 
# of child.) 

4. This past summer, which of your children attended: 

(a) sleep-away cafnp; Child # or #'s 

(b) day camp; Child # or #'s 



'V( INTERVIEWER: Skip to question 9 if children did not attend a sleep- 
away camp this past summer.) 



SLEEP-AWAY CAMP: 

5. Who sponsored the SLEEP- AWAY camp(s): 

(a) Jewish Community Center or YM-YWHA 

(b) Synagogue 

(c) Zionist organization 

(d) other Jewish organizations; specify: 

(e) Scouts 

(f) other social agency; specify: 

(g) private camp 



6. How long did the child(ren) attend the SLEEP-AV/AY CAMP ? 

(a) 1-3 weeks; child # or #>s 

(b) k weeks; child # or #'s 

(c) 6 weeks; child # or j^'s 



!(d) 7-9 weeks; chi Id # or ^^s 



7A. Did this child (or children) attend SLEEP-AWAY CAMP(S) in previous years? 

(a) yes child # or #'s 

(b) no; child or #'s 



EKLC 



7B. If yes , how many years? (child # ) 

(child # ) (# of years) (# of years) 



*(INTER\/IEV/ER; Probe and rank answers in order of importance) 

8. What were the tUre'i most important reasons for sending your child(ren) 
to SLEEP-AV/AY camp? 

(a) • 
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'V( INTERVIEWER: Skip to question 13A on page 5 If children dFd not 
attend a day camp this past summer.) 

CAMP : 

9, Who sponsored the DAY CAMP program? 

Jewish Communi ty Center or YM-YWHA 
Synagogue 

Zionist organization 

other Jewish organizations; specify: 

Scouts 

other social agency; specify: 
Municipal playground recreation program 
private camp 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 




10. How long did the child(rfer') attend the DAY CAM P program? 

(a) 1-3 weeks; child # or #'s 

(b) h weeks; child # or #'s 

(c) 6 weeks; child # or #'s 

(d) 7-9 weekd; child # or #'s 



llA. Did this child (or children) attend DAY CAMP(s) in previous yesrs? 

(a) yes; child # or #'s 

(b) no; child # or j5-"s 



llB, lf yes , how many years? (Child# ); 

(# of years) (# of years) 

(Child # ) 



*(! NTERVI EV/ER : Probe and rank answers in order of importance.) 

12. What were the three most important reasons for sending your child(ren) 
to DAY CAMP? 

(a) : 

(b) 

(c) . 
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-(INTERVIEV/ER; If reasons for sending child(ren) to day camp are 
similar to needs that can be met by your sleep- 
away camp, ask the following question.) 

12B.What made you choose a day camp for your child rather than a 
sleep-away camp? 



III. CHILDREN NOT ATTENDING A CAMP PROGRAM IN THE SUMMER OF 1973 

'^(INTERVIEWER: Check all that apply and refer back to question 2A-2E 
for § of chi Id.) 

13A. Have these child(ren) previously attended SLEEP-AWAY camp? 

(a) yes; Child # or #'s 

(b) no ; Child # or #'s 

''''•(INTERVIEWER: If respondent answers only (b) "no", then skip to 
question 15. ) 

13B. If .i^, how many summers did your child(ren) attend SLEEP-AWAY camp? 



(a) one summer ;Child#or#'s 

(b) two summers r.. ..,;Child # or #'s' 

(c) three summers,.. ;Child # or U^s 

(d) four summers ;ChMd # or #'s' 

(e) f i ve or more summers. . , . ;Chi Id # or #'s 



-'^(INTERVIEWER: PROBE and check all that apply. Also rank the three 
most important. ) 

W4A. Which of the following served as an important consideration in your 
decision not to send your child(ren) to SLEEP-AWAY camp this year? 



.(a) program ;Child # or #'s 

^b) facilities , ;ChMd#or#'s' 

(c) staff .;Chi Id # or #>s" 

(d) cost .;Chi Id # or #'s' 

(e) child's friends not at camp Chi Id # or #'s' 

(f) child too old for camp ;Chi Id # or #>s| 

(g) child too young for camp ;Chi Id # or #^s 

(h) chi ld did not want to go to camp.;Child # or #'s^ 

(i) other family vacation plans ;Child # or #'s' 



(j) other (specify child # and reason: 
Child #: Reason: 



Chi Id #: Reason: 



Child #: Reason: 
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'V(INTER\.MEV/ER: Probe 1) 



l^C. In what v/ays were the above considerations important? How do 
you presently deal with these considerations for your family? 



(a). 



'^(IMTERVIEWER: Check all that apply and refer back to 2A-2E for # of child, 
15A* Have these children previously attended DAY CAMP? 
(a) yes; Child # or ^"^s 

(b) no ; Child if or //*s ^ 



•'.'(INTERVIEWER: If respondent answers only (b) "no", then skip to 
question 17.) 

15B> I f yes , how many summers did your child(ren) attend DAY CAMP? 



(a) one summer 

(b) two summers 

(c) three summers «... 

(d) four summer's 

(e) five or more sum- Child if or #*s 

mers 



Chi Id # or #'s 

Child # or #'s 

Child # or #'s" 

Child # or #'s" 



INTERVIEWER: 



PROBE and check all that apply, 
most important.) 



Also rank the three 



]6A. Which of the following served as an important consideration in 
your decision not to send your child(ren) to DAY CAMP this year? 



(a) program* , . . ;Ch 

(b) facilities ;Ch 

(c) staff ;Ch 

(d) cost ....;Ch 

(e) child^s friends not at camp ;Ch 

;^ (f) child too old for camp iCh 

(g) child too young for camp 

(h) child did not want to go 

(i) other family vacation plans 

(j) other (specify child it and reason: 

Child #: Reason; 



;Ch 
to camp;Ch 



id 
Id 
Id 
Id 
Id 
Id 
Id 
Id 



ft 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 



Chi Id ff 
Chi Id # 



Reason: 
Reason : 



or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 



-al- 



so 



•'•(INTERVIEWER: Probe 1) 

16s. V/hy are the above considerations important? How do you presently 
deal with these considerations for your family? 



"(INTERVIEV-'ER: Probe for each child not attending camp in 1973. 
Specify chi Id's #.) 

17. How did your chi]d(ren) use their summer? 

Child U: 

Child ii: 

Child 

Child #: 

Chi Id H: 
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IV, FAMILY VACATION PATTERNS; 



-(INTERVIEWER: Now say, "I would now like to ask you some questions 
about your family vacations.") 

18a. Does your family generally vacation together? 

(a) yes 

(b) no 

-'-(INTERVIEWER: If (b) "no", skip to question 20Aj 



18b. If yes, is this vacati 



on: 



(a) once a year 

(b) twice a year 

(c) more than twice a year 

-(INTERVIEWER: If (b) or (c) are checked meaning the family vacations 

together more than once a year, put "1st", "2nd", "3rd';, 
etc., next to the appropriate answer. 

iBC, If yes , how long is each vacation? 

(a) less than one week 

(b) one week 

(c) two weeks 

(d) three weeks 

(e) four weeks 

(f) five weeks or more 

'•^(INTERVIEWER: Check all that apply.) 

18D. What do you and your family usually do together on vacation? 

(a) stay at home 

(b) visit friends or relatives 

(c) go camping 

(d) travel in the United States 

(e) travel abroad 

(f) stay at a resort hotel 

(g) rent a summer cottage/home 

(h) other (speci f y : 



19. For hov/ many of these vacations do your children generally join you: 

(a) none 

(b) one 

(c) two qp 

(d) three or more ^ 

-23- 



20A, Did your family vacation together last year? 

(a) yes 

(b) no 

v^'dNTERVlEWER: If (b) "no'', skip to question 2lAj 



^•*'( INTERVIEWER: Check all that apply.) 

203. What did you and your family do together on vacation last year? 

(a) stay at home 

(b) visit friends or relatives 

, (c) go camping 

(d) travel in the United States 

(e) travel abroad 

(f) stay at a resort hotel 

(g) rent a summer cottage/home 

(h) other (specify: \ ) 



'V( INTERVIEWER: Check all that apply,) 

21A. During the summer does your family have membership in the following: 

(a) swim club 

(b) tennis club 

(c) golf club 

(d) combination country club 

(e) community recreation park 

(f) community beach 

nonf ''^creational program (specify: 

-(INTERVIEWER: If (h) "none", skip to question 22 in Section V, FAMILY 
INFCRMATIOf>l, on page 10. 



21B. Which of the above activities does each member of your family 
participate in most actively? 

HIJSBAiWD: 

WIFE: 

C.'liLD //I : 



CHILD #2 



CHILD //3 



CHILD //if 



CHILD #5: 
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V. FAMILY INFORMATION: 



"(INTERVIEWER: Say, "Now, just a few more questions.") 

22. Which of the following groups includes you and your spouses age: 

A. HUSBAND : B, WIFE : 

(a) under 30 years (a) under 30 years 

(b) 30-39 years (b) 30-39 years 

(c) kO'kS years (c) kO-kS years 

(d) 50-59 years (d) 50-59 years 

(e) 60 years & over (e) 60 years & over 

23. What is the occupation of the principal wage earner In your family? 

(Spec! fy : ) 



24. What is the highest level of education completed by. the principal 
wage earner? 

(a) below high school 

(b) some high school 

(c) high school graduate 

(d) some college 

(e) college graduate 

(f) some graduate school 

(g) graduate degree 



25# How long have you lived at your present residence? 

(a) less than 1 year 

(b) 1-2 years 

(c) 3-4 years 

(d) 5 years or more 

26. How long have you lived in this community? 



(a) less than I year 
^(b) 1-2 years 

(c) 3-4 years 
_(d) 5 years of more 



27* Do you own or rent your home: 

(a) own home 

(b) rent home 



-25- 
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28. Do you belong to a Temp]e or Synagogue? 

(a) yes 

(b) no 



29. Are you a member of the Jewish Community Center or YM-YWHA? 

(a) yes 

(b) no 



30A. Are you or your spouse a member of other Jewish organizations? 

(a) yes 

(b) no 



3QBt if yes, specify which organizations; 



I. 

3. 

5/ 



31A. V/ould you mind telling me your marital status? 

(a) married, both parents at home 

(b) separated 

(c) divorced 

(d) widowed 

(e) other (spouse in hospital or in Army, specify: 

) 

'•••(INTERVIEWER: If (a) "married", skip to question 32. All others, 
answer question 313.) 



31B. How many years have you been a single parent? 



_(a) less than I year 

](b) 1-2 years 

(c) 3-'+ years 

(d) 5 years of more 



32. Finally vyould you please tell me which of the following groups 
includes your total family income last year before taxes? 

(a) under $7,500 

(b) $ 7,500-$ 9,999 

(c) $10,000-$li^,9S9 

(d) $I5,000-$19,999 

(e) $20,000-$29,999 

(f) $30,000-$39,999 

(g) $40,000 or more ^jg- 
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'''(INTERVIEWER: Say, "Thank you for your cooperation." 



INTERVIEWER: City:. 

s ignature 

Date: 



ERIC 
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